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The aim of this paper is to delineate some of the 
central issues confronting psychologistu and educators in the 
application of psychological theory and research to early childhood 
education* Three approaches to early childhood programming are 
presented: the behavioristlc-learning theory perspective, the 
Piagetian cognitive-developmental, and the developmental-interaction 
approach. The differing assumptions on which they are based, the 
differing ways in which they dran on and utilize psychological 
concepts, and the ways in which they therefore Involve young children 
in qualitatively different encounters with people, problems and ideas 
in the school setting are examined and critically evaluated. The 
final section of the paper is concerned with a summary statement of 
the issues arising in the discussion of the three approaches to early 
childhood education, including a consideration of some of the 
problems that must be confronted in the task of evaluating effects of 
differing modes of education, (Author/CS) 
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O 

O Introductio n 

The alra of this paper Is to delineate eorae of the central Issues that con- 
front us, as psychologists and educators. In this period of accelerated applica- 
tion of psychological theory and research to early childhood education* 

In the past decade we have seen a rapid growth of programs In early child- 
hood education. Many have arisen as part of an awakened sense of social responsi- 
bility, especially the recognition of the urgent need to deal with the plight of 
children from poor and minority group populations « Some have arisen in response 
to the denoands of the middle-class families > especially those where mothers work, 
for increased care and/or tutelage for their preschool children. Others have 
developed to serve primarily as ^^laboratories" for sttdy of the initial stages of 
development. Though differing ±\ purpose and pattern, these programs have in 
common the conviction that the child's experience during the early years has im- 
portant and enduring effects on his subsequent development, in fUct, on all his 
transactions in the world of people and ideas. 

The sources of underlying conceptualizations are many and diverse, but it is 
fmm^ Clear that a significant proportion reflect the direct Impact of interest and 
1^ effort on the part of curriculum developers who draw heavily on aspects of theory 
^jy^ anci/or research in child development (of. Rurker and Bay, 1972). While sccie pro- 
grams are eclectic, drawing on an assortment of theoretical percepts, others are 

; : o ^ ^ " 

01, An earlier version of this paper entitled "Issues in the Relation of Psychology 
to Early Childhood Biucatlon" was presented at the President's SyTuposium, "Intor- 
actions Among Theory, Research and Application in Child Developnent" at the meetings 
n/-* of the Society for Research In Child Development, ailadelphla, March 1973. Requests 
(Jl^ for reprints should be sent to Margery B. Franklin, Department of Psychology, Sarah 
O Lawrence College, BronxviUei K.Y. 10728. 
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based, wore or less rigorously, on theory-specific concepts about the nature of 
psychological developraent and related appropriate methods of education, gome 
prograjns are conqprehensive in nature, enconpassing the totality of experience 
and relationships that are planned and provided. Others are circumscribed con* 
ponents inserted into the matrix of a general program. In almoat all corners, 
however, we see a more and more widespread effort to bring the concepts and find- 
ings from the academic discipline of ohiJA psychology to bear on the education of 
yoking children. 

The conplexities of interrelations between psychological theories and educa- 
tional Ideologies, between the findings of research and the implementation of 
specific goals in practice are indeed awesome, A nmber of recent books and 
articles (Kohlberg and Mayer, 1972} Sl^el, 1972a; Mayer, 1971; Fein and Clark- 
Stewart, 1973) reflect an Intensified effort to cone to grips with the Intracacles 
of these ccoiplex interrelationships , There is, for exaniple, increasing recognition 
of the question of values Inherent in the establishnent of any educational program 
as well as greater auweness of the socio-political implications of intervention 
programs, originally designed to provide "compensatory" education for children of 
so-called disadvantaged backgrouais (of, Bronfenbrenner, lS7hi Sigel, 1973). This 
heightened awareness, expressed in the self -critical reflection evident in the 
current writings of psychologists and educators stems, in part, no doubt from 
the fact that many of the Innovative programs in education failed to achieve their 
stated goals in the time allotted (cf. Ford Foux^atlon, 1972). But another factor, 
with more positive implications for the future, is the increased interchange be- 
tween psychologist program-developers and educational practitioners that necessarily 
occurred as more psychologists moved into the heretofore unfamiliar territory of 
the school and more educators ccMiioiously sooi^ psychological-theory bases for 
ourrioulftr plaxmlng. 
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On the contemporary soene we see a diversity of prograins reflecting the in- 
fluence of differing psychological viewpoints* We nee ^ also, In the past five 
or six years, a changing attitude toward the evaluation of outcanes of differing 
educational programs, a growing mood to re-examine the earlier assumptions and 
techniques underlying evaluative procedures* The programs Included in the 
Planned Variation E>cperlment for Head Start and in Project Follow Through provide 
an extraordinary opportunity to observe the linkage of underlying values, theoret- 
ical supposi'':ions, educational goals and methods of implementation that character- 
ize widely divergent prog*A.'ams in early c)iild education (for example, I4ax2coby and 
.ael3»er,i970j Bissell, 1973; Fein and Clark-Stewart, 1973). 

In this paper we shall f ootaa on three central currents in the fields under- 
taking to clarify the differing assumptions on which they are based, the diff er- 
ing ways in which they draw on 6uid utilize psychological concepts, and on the 
ways in which thay therefore involve yo\uig children in q^talitatlvely different 
encounters with people, problems and ideas in the school setting* We begin by 
looking at two approaches to earily childhood programming which are based quite 
explicitly on two divergent psychological perspectives: the behavior is tic -learn- 
ing-theory perspective and the Fiagetisn cognitive-developmental perspective* 
For our third case we examine in somewhat greater detail a long-established 
program design recently designated as the developriental- interaction approach 
(Shapiro and Blber, 1972). Fran the perspective of psychological theory this 
approach represents an integration of cognitive-developmental stage concepts and 
ego psychology formulations* In the case of the develppmental-lnteraction approach 
theory has an jjtiportant place aa a basic rationale for practice ^ but essential 
elements of this educational design have roots in the progressive education ide- 
ology of the John Dewey period « 
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The final section of the paper Is concerned with a summary statement of the 
Issues arising in our discussion of these three central approaches to early child- 
hood edticatlon> including a consideration of sane of the problems that must be 
confronted in the task of evaluating effects of differing modes of education. 

At the outset ve may say that ve do not claijn to approach our task here as 
neutrals, as impartial observers or disinterested bystanders who are simply re- 
porting on the current scene. We speak from the perspective of developmental- 
interactionists but we have atteznpted to present alternative views in their o>m 
terms* 

The Behaviorintic^Learning Theory Approach 

A growing number of progrsws in early childhood education reflect the direct 
Ijnpact of contemporary behavioristic psychology* These approaches share in coraoon 
the idea that many basic concepts of other psychologies- -concepts like '^cognitive 
structure)" "underlying motivation,*' etc.— are not only vague but fl\q>erfluous > 
and may be counter-productive in the context of education where one is presxm- 
ably directed towards effecting behavior change in an efficient manner. At the 
core of all behavioristic psychologies lie the precepts that (a) observable be- 
havior or perforpiance constitutes the primary dat\»n for the scientific investi- 
gation of leax*ning processes and for approaches to behavior change, and (b) the 

2 

basic principles of learning are the laws of classlced and operant conditioning. 
In the behavior modification movement, which appears to be the strongest among 
behavior is tically-oriented approaches to educational programilng, emphasis has 



2. Kanfor (1973) discusses four "models '1 of learning within the behavioristic 
framework, two of which— '\nodellng or vicarious learning" and "self regulation 
do not involve the direct application of condltlming procedures. While some of 
the methods currently employed by behavior modifiers cannot be directly derived 
frctn the position of any given behavlorist psychologist, It is nonetheless the 
case that all are variations a basic theme mxA rest on cooncnly held assuniptions. 
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fallen on the ufie of operant conditioning techniq\2es as developed in Skinner's 
work* 

The aim of behavior modification is to achieve measurable changes in observ- 
able behavior* At base, this consists in arranging or planning an environment in 
which the individual wiU cone to produce what are designated as "appropriate re- 
sponses" or "desirable behaviors," and not persist in producing inappropriate or 
undesirable responses/behaviors. What an individual does—that is, what behavior 
he engages in, what responses he will come to emit under given circvmistances- -de- 
pends on the consequences of his behavior* Some consequences serve to increase 
the probability of occurrence of a given behavior, while others serve to dimlnsh 
it* By definition, 'positive reinforcers" are those events which, occurring after 
a response, increase the probability of the response; "negative reinforcers" are 
those consequents which diminish it* Theoretically, only careful observation can 
determine what constitute positive and/or negative reinforcers for a given behavior 
of a given individual. In practice, however, there is a tendency to assume— prior 
to such careful observation— that certain occurrences are generally reinforcing and 
that others are not* For example, the widespread use of h&M candles as a reward for 
behavior deslGpiated desirable by the trainer is based on the assumption that raost 
young children are very fond of candy. ^ IVplcaUy, the "shaping of appropriate 
behavior" consists in bringing a respom.^e or behavior "under the control" of a 



3. While Skinner does not want to be regarded as the father of a "theory," the 
arguments propounded by iteese and Overton (l970), Kohlberg and Mayer (1972), and' 
others, support our view that the "functional analysis of behavior" espoused by 
Skinner, and the behavior modification approach in general, are firmly tied to an 
underlying model/theory of psychological functioning osA developmc At—and as such 
are not merely "methods" for the analysis of behavior. 

h. Note that unlike seme other behavlorist psychologists, the Skinnerlan approach 
does not link the notion of relni^orcement to primary or secondary drive reduction* 
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given stimulus or category of stimuli j that is, in getting the person to produce 
" the response when a given stimxaus is present and not to produce it when the 

stimulus is not present or when some other stimulus is present. Kiis is achieved 
through providing reinforcement when, and only when, the response is produced 
under specified circumstances. Some of the specific techniques employed have 
been well described by Ackennan (1972). 

In the view of behavior-modifiers oriented twai'ds educational prograinming, 
any attempt to change or modify behavior in the classroooi (which encompasses not 
only the eradication of "problems" but the process of education in toto) requires; 
(a) analysis of the present situation in behaviorietlc terms, (b) specif ioation of 
the desired behavior changes, and (c) specification of the techniques appropriate 
to their realization. In line with their conviction that any prograaa must be 
based on empirically demonstrated "facts" concemir^f the efficacy of given tech- 
niques, psychologists who advocate the use of behavior modlfiv ation techniques in^ 
the classroom have done a considerable amount of research to validate their claim 
that the principles of learning derived from Skinnerian studies of pigeons and 
rats in laboratory settings are applicable to the analysis and modification of 
cl^srocm behavior. Becker (1973), for example, reviews a number of studies which 
were designed to shcfw the effects of regulated delivery of social reinforcement. 
In a typical study, an aggressive and disruptive child was observed first for a 
period of days during which teachers simply maintained their "ongoing pattern of 
responding." Then, there was a period of seven days in vhich "the teachers showered 
Martha with social reinforcen^ent and desirabit i«at<^r5/il goods V (p# 81), giving her 
a great deal of attentiou and affection. During the third phase of the experiment, 
only Martha's specifically and overtly cooperative behavior was followed by the 
delivery of social reinforcement. It was in this phase of "contingent reinforce- 
ment" and not in the preceding phase that there was a progressiva increase in the 
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frequency of Martha *s cooperative play. When non-contingent reinforcement vji^s 
again instituted (as in the second phase) ^ the fi*equency of cooperative play 
dropped. These findings are typicca of those used to svqpport the position that 
it is not the creation of a generally r-rarm, Mcepting^ stqjportive, etc., enviroa- 
nent that leads to positive behavior change, hut o^ily the planned ejid systematic 
administration of reinforcement on a contingency basis (i.e., if only if the 
child performs behavior X, does he get reinforcement )• 

Among programs resting on behavior is tic precepts are those of Bereiter and 
Eogelmann (19^6) , Engelmann and Becker (cf. Meiccob/ and Zellner, 1970), and Bushell 
1973). While not rigoroosly following a specific behavioristic paradigm, Bereiter 
and aigeljnann drew heavily \q>on the precepts of behaviorism in developing specific 
teaching techniques for their "academic preschool." More recently, EUgelmann and 
Becker have been sponsors of one of the models for Project Follow-Through which 
in a similar way is based on behavioristic thinking. 

Bushell' s Behavior Analysis Program (1973)— toother of the Follow Thi^ough 
models ---represents a systematic attempt to apply contemporary behavior modification 
methods to classroom programming and management. Like all bebavioristically-based 
programs, BushelL's program involves the systematic, regulated admizrlstr&tion of 
reinforcement as the principle means for teaching children the behaviors considered 
requisite for success in school. Uie behaviors at issue encompass a wide range— 
from appropriate social behavior in the classrocci to the acquisition of specific 
academic skills. As in other such programs, positive reinforcers inclule candy 
or other snacks, access to favorite toys, access to favorite activities such as 
art, recess, and/or listening to stories* And when there is adequate basis for 
considerixg it u positive reinforcer, the teacher ^s attention, or more specifically 
the teacher's expression of praise, is xrtllized as a means of controlling behavior 
(i.e., tea^.her^s praise is a social reinforcer, its delivery contingent on the 
ERiC child's producing an appropriate behavior)* Withholding of such reinforcers is 
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the primary means of reducing ar>i ixltimately eradicating those behaviors designated 

as xmdesirable. For exdiiiple, the withholding of praise is used as a controlling 

technique when the teacher, noticing that one child is being inattentive, gives 

emphatic praise to another child who is paying attention • An Important feature 

of Bushell's program Is the establishment in some classrooms of a 'H:;oken econccQr^^ 

where children earn tokens for designated behaviorsj these tokens can subsequently 

be exchanged for desired goods or the privilege of engaging in a desired activity. 

In Bushell*s program, tokdns nay also be \ised to biv the right to indulge for a 

5 

short period of time In undesirable behavior (1968), 

ConsMering the priilclples of behavioristic psychology as a basis for educa- 
tlonal programming Involves coming to grips with several related questions. One 
question, raised by behavloristfl themselves, concerns the efficacy of specific 
procenlwes for achieving a circumscribed end-result (a given behavior or set of 



techniques in classroom settings is buttressed by reference to studies designed 
to demonstrate that the regulation of reixiforcement (i.e., the establishment of 
reinforcement contingencies) is effecti^^e in bringing about observable and measur- 
able behavior change. And, Indeed, many of the studies cited in the context of 
such argument provide strong evidence that aspects of observable behavior can be 
regxOated through such procedures. However, behavlorlstically-incllned educators 
show increasing concern with (a) the extent to which a given learned behavior 
generalizes to situations other than the one in which original training occurred, 
and (b) whether continuing production of the desired behavior is contingent upon 
the continued administration of a given relnforcer. This ties into the question 



5. Krasner and Krasner (1973) have discussed some of the specific procedures 
Involved in establishing token economies in classroom settings, and review a 
number of stulles aimed at assessing the efficacy of such procedures. 



behaviors). As we have said, the argument 
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of "durability" of behavior change, and to the possibility of "fading out" rein- 
forcers such as caivJy and toys in preference to social reinforcers such as praise, 
and perhaps tatlmately in preference to self -administered reinforcers (e»g. , "Gee, 
I'm a good kid for doing that I"). On these issues— generalisation or transfer, 
durability, and the substitution of less tangible for more tangible rewards— 
evidence is not so conclusive (cf. Scriven, 1973). In other words, it is not 
clear that behavior modification techniques produce behavior changes which transfer 
readily to new situations and which caxi bo maintained without the regular admin- 
istration of tangible rewards. Vk^t behavior-modifer-educationalists see these 
as technical problems to be overcome throujsh improvements in training methods.^ 
At this point, it is important to point out that behavior modification is 
viewed by its proponents as a technology ; in the context of education, it is aimed 
at getting the child to perform l)a whataver ways the program-developer (often a 
psychologist) considex's beneficial, desirable, educationally worthwhile. It is 
maintained that behavior modification can be put to any one of a variety of uses ^ 
geared tc^rards the realization of any educational objective which is stated with 
sufficient precision and explicltness* !niis iS| of course, consonant with Skinner *s 
contention that on the level of social planning, the techniques of operant condition 
ing can be as readily used to create a Utopia (namely, Halden SVo) as a fascistio 
state. The technology is purportedly value-fl^ee^ It is clear, however, that as 
soon as technology is applied, decisions are being made which involve levels of 
value judgments. In cu^^rent discussion among behavior modifiers over the use of 
pminhment, the focus is on efficacy; many maintain that if p\mishment techniques 



6, vniether or not one subscribes to this general approach— and clearly, we do not*- 
it must be granted that aspects of these questions can be stated in sufficiently 
precise terms to be amenable to empirical inquiry In the behaviorist mode: Can 
the desired behavior be shaped? Does the behavior transfer? Does the desired be- 
havior last? Is it necessarily contingent od tangible rewards, or can It be brought 
O nder the control of less tangible rewards? 
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prove optimally efficient in a given situation, their use is Justified (cf* Mohan, 
1973). This formulation reflects the assumption that the technology as such is 
value-free^ and precludes questions about wider ranging meanings of giving and 
receiving punishment in ongoliig teaBhing-leaming situations* With regard to 
decisions about objectives, behaviorist-educators seem to agree that learning 
sho\ad be transferable and durable, and that if at all possible, children should 
work for rewards like praise rather than for M&Ms* The fact is that anyone set- 
ting up an educational program—whether this is a comprehensive program or a cir- 
cumscribed program component— cannot operate in terms of such limited objectives 
but is immediately involved in making higher-level (and more clearly value-laden) 
decisions concerning substantive aspects of the educational process* If behavior 
modification is the value-free technology it claims to be, it cannot provide guide- 
lines here. The technologist-program-develcper must seek an advisor who will define 
objectives, otr go beyozvi his technologist role in establishing goals* An educational 
prograxnmer is necessarily Involved in delineating program objectives which are in-* 
herent3y, if not explicitly, tied to a broader educational ideology; furthermore, 
there is generally a strong interaction between selection of means and ends* 

When we survey current programs in early education which draw on behavior istic 
psychology, and which generally make \ise of behavior-modification techniques (in- 
cluding the extension into setting up a token economy), we find that in fact these 
programs generally reflect adherence to highly traditional conceptions of the goals 
of education and of appropriate modes of conduct in the classroom, leading to an 
emphasi3--at the preschool level—on circumscribed academic content and socially 
confoming behavior* The influential programs of Bereiter and Eiigelmann (1977) 
and Bushell (1973) stand as prime examples here* In oxn* vlew^ children in such 
classrooms are not only leaxulng the specific skills and modes of conduct which are 
the ''target behaviors" of the program, bixt are inevitably picking up other messages^ 
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learning other things, aa veil. For exaanple; That learning itself consists pri- 
marily in the acquisition of specific items of information, or highly specific 
procedures to be applied to given materials; that questions have specific answers 
which are right or wrong, and that knowledge of the correct answers (or, more ex- 
plicitly, giving the correct response) is the path to success; that the path to 
swcess (and pres\naably to feelings of competence or self -worth) involves a straight 
line to the teacher or other authority who holds the key to what Is right or 
wrong, and dispenses the goodies when correct answers are forthcoming. If the 
teacher is not excessively authoritarian, he or she can he perceived as a harmless 
and pleasant game-player, a source of gratification to the child who makes discern- 
ible progress in masterii^g academic skills or controlling his socially unacceptable 
behavior. It seems that the child who is having difficulties Is likely to learn 
that teachers are people who sometimes dispense punishment and very often leave 
one in a praiseless limbo to cope alone, people who cannot be counted on in times 
of need but only when one is "good.** One works or behaves properly in order to 
achieve external rewards, at first tangible rewards like candy and/or the privi- 
lege of playing with a favorite toy or engaging in a preferred activity, and 
perhaps subsequently (if training is successful) to receive praise from some 
momentarily benevolent authority figure. 

It seems to us that this kind of system must Inevitably promote a dichotomy 
between work and play, or— more broadly-^between doing something because one has 
to, and doing something because one wants to. The hidden assvonption of the program-* 
developers would seem to be that academic work or acceptable social conduct is not 
pleasurable in itself (except for the exceptional preschooler who can administer 
self -reinforcement); the system of dispeneing rewards on a contingency basis serves 
—albeit unintentionally— to ccm&unlcate this assumption to the ohlldren« Of 

« 
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coxtrse^ there Is coofilderable evidence that certain kinds of acadeniic taisks and 
social behaviors are Indeed difficult and even distaseful to many children/ In 
our view, this should lead to fundamental questions about the appropriateness and 
value of various learning-teaching situations for children of different ages, 
rather than to an emphasis on linproving methods of shaping behavior# The under- 
lying model for the token cconcoiy is the marketplace, vhere bartering- -the buying 
and selling of goods and services— is the futtiamental mode of transaction (Franklin 
and Franklin, in preparation). We believe that children being edxicated in class- 
roans based on this model must be learning that the ethics and modes of human 
conduct appropriate to the marketplace are appropriate modes for interpersonal 
Interaction in the classroca, and perhaps in the world at Large* 

^fliile denying that the technology of behavior modification is inherently bound 
to an underlying educational ideology, some behavlorists have recently stressed 
that the task of defining educational goals and values Is indeed a serious one, 
demanding critical consideration. In a recent review entitled "Current Behavior 
Modification in the Classroom j Be Still, Be Quiet, Be Docile,'^ Winett and Winkler 
(1972) deplore the fact that most current behavior modification programs, including 
those using a token econony model, reflect—in their choice of target behaviors- 
adherence to a highly traditional fcrm of education. Their belief that this is a 
fortuitous rather than a necessary connection is underlined by O'Leary (1972) who 
argues that behavior modification has, in fact, been used in the enis of "innovative 
education.*' In a sijQllar vein, Krasner and Krasner (1973) attempt to show that 
there is no conflict whatever between the use of behavior modification techniques 
(as used in a token econcooy) and the open classroom approach. We suggest, however, 
that the prevalent pattern is not merely fortuitous: The behaviorlstic method of 
technology reqidres analysis of input and output In discrete units, observable 
and measurable. (This is, in fact, its strength, particularly In assessing the 
I ejects of a given training procedure). This ndcessarlly leads to a selection of 



target behaviors" that can he handled in such terms; it promotes an emphasis on 
product rather than process; on Isolated respojises or behaviors rather than on 
whole patterns within and across tiwe periods; on forms of learning that are 
readily susceptible to quantitative measurement • Notions like "change in cogni- 
tive structure" or "increased self awareness" must be translated into behavioral 
terms and are severely distorted, even obliterated, in the process. This is no 
loss to the behaviorist whose epistoaological framework does not require, or in- 
deed allow, such concepts. And, as we suggested above, the circumscribed focus 
on pre -determined "target behaviors "--also stemming from the technological em- 
phasis—is conducive to a neglect of "side effects," i.e«, the other learnings 
that occur In the total conte^ct, and that may be equaljy or more significant in 
the long run. In any event, behavior modification is by its own clalja a techno- 
logy; as such, it provides a method of "teaching" and sets limits on the kinds 
of behaviors that can be taken as objectives in the educational process, but it 
provides no positive guidelines or implications with regard to broader objectives 
or goals. We have argued that the technology itself has value Implications and 
that the sometimes hidden ideology of behaviorlsticaUy -based programs Is closely 
tied to the view of human nature, learning and development that is inherent in 
behaviorist Ic psychology (cf. Kohlberg and Mstyer, 1972). 
The Piogetian Cognltive-Developffiental Approach 

The Impact of Piagetlan theory on the field of early childhood education has 
been one of the most striking developments of the past decade* Twenty years ago, 
Plaget was virtually Ignored by mainstream American psychologists, and only a 
small group of edxicational theorists were concerned with the implications of 
Piagetlan thinking for educational practice. In the past fifteen years or so, 
profound changes have occurred in the American psychological establishment* While 
behaviorism Is stlU a strong force, few would deny that its all-powerful position 




a been weakened as cognitive-develppmentaUsm has achieved greater prccninence* 



stemming in part trw these changes within tiie acadeiny, there has been an upsurge 
of interest in explicating the implications of Piaget's thinking for educational 
programming (Schwehel and Raph, 1973; Purth, 1970; Overton, 1972) and the estab- 
lishment of total preschool prograjns that view themselves as based on Piagetian 
thinking (LavpteUi, 1970; Weikart, 1971; Kainii, 1972} Kanii and Devries, 1973a)* 
The influence of Piagetian formulations is also manifest in program planning with- 
in the British Infant School movement and seme of the Open Classroom programs here 
and abroad that have evolved since the publication of the Plowden Report (1967). 

Piaget never purported to be an educational theorist and has made clear that 
genetic epistcmology rather thari child psychology in a narrower sense is the thrust 
of his life*s work. His ovm writings on education (1970) are relatively minor, and 
have only recently becone available in America. It is clear that Piaget ^s work has 
strong implications for education, but the task of translating Piagetian thinking 
into educational practice Involves considerable interpretation and decision-making* 
The differences among ctirrently e)rtant "Piaget-derived" curricula reflect the crucial 
role that curriculum developers play in bridging the gap between psychological theory 
per se and the specifics of educational practice (of. Spodek, 1970). 

An active organism view lies at the base of Piaget ^s approach. In this view, 
the organism is seen as the source of acts rather than a pawn pushed and pulled 
by the operation of external forces. The understanding and explanation of human 
behavior cannot be reduced to analysis of external conditions as causative, either 
in terms of a prior sequence of environmental events or in terms of present situa- 
tion variables. Rather, one must focus on what the organism brings to the situa«* 
tion and how this enters into or governs his performance. Most important, what 
the organism brings to the situation is* conceptualised in terms of underlying 
mental structures, rather than in terms of biologically defined proclivities (as 
in instinct theory), collections of stimulus-repsonse connections or propensities 

o 
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A to emit a given response \mder given conditions (as in "behaviorism). Behavioral 
data are thus viewed aa a basis for making inferences about the natvire or status 
of underlying cognitive structures, not as the priwary object or end of analysis. 
As physiological structures determine the types and range of stimulation to which 
an organism at any phylogenetic level is sensitive and thus its "effective environ- 
ment," so psychological structures constitute the equipment through which the 
human organism "knows" his world, and govern his modes of transactions with the 
social and physical environment in which he lives. It is not necessary to posit 
anjr condition of naed or deprivation, or of -specific external stimulation as such, 
to account for the activation of structures. The functioning of structures is 
inherent to organic life; this is at the nexus of the "active organism" viewpoint. 
As already implied, the tenet of const:njctivism is intertwined with the active 
organism assumption. Basically, constructivism is the view that man creates his 
knowledge, that knowledge results from the transformation of material that occurs 
as psychological structures ara brought to bear vis-a-vis the "materials" of the 
world* 

Since learning is an active process, and knofcf ledge is constructed rather than 
"acquired, " the child must be provided with an environment which furthers his own 
natural tendency to act on and with objects, to explore, manipulate and experiment. 
He must be allowed, indeed encouraged, to teike initiative, to pose problems and 
to generate solutions for himself, even where the problems may seem trivial to an 
adult and/or* the solutions may be 'Vrrong" from an adult point of view. The cen- 
trality of the organism's activity in his learning or devel^jpmenlJ should not be 
interpreted to mean that mere physical activity is at Issv^^ any more than the 
concept of the "active organism" Implies an organism that is always moving around. 
Rather, it has to do with the idea that the child emergizes himself in a psychol- 
ogicaj. sej:3se (wMch may or may not involve overt action, depending on various factors 
^^.ncl^l^ M3 st=.. o. a^^) ana a^ct» ^eU «t«ials 
■^*is environment. In Infancy, in the senflorimotor period, direct action on objects 
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is in fact important, for the child's schemes or psychological structures are 
organizations of action patterns which beccrae differentiated, and further co- 
ordinated or integrated in the process of motoric activity, as he discovers the 
properties of objects and achieves sane understanding of relationships through 
active manipulation of various matorials. Such direct exploration and handling 
of objects is also important at the preschool level during the pre-operational 
period, vhere the child .can see the effects of his actions as he handles and 
arranges materials in varying ways, and thus gains "physical knowledge" from ob- 
serving the ways in which objects respond to various manipulations (e»g., dropping 
a crayon and seeing it break; dropping a metal rod and finding that it does not 
break), and "logico-mathematical knowledge" which is abstracted flrom the coordina- 
tioJis of actions themselves. However, at the preschool age, the child is already 
beginning to engage in mental activity where actual overt action may, at least in 
some cases, be abbreviated or non-observable as the child carries out internal rather 
than external actions—a development related to the advent of representational thought. 

The traditional approach's—so evident in many behavior isticaUy oriented 
classrooms --of presenting circumscribed content to preschoolers, predeteralning 
right and wrong answers, and reinforcing those which have been designated as "correct" 
by the teacher or program developer is not only fruitless but may be detrimental as 
it stifles the tendency of the child to move outt into the world, to take initiative ^ 
to explore and discover for hiinself , and so may hinder rather than facilitate 
genuine cognitive advance by making the child relatively passive in relation to the 
outer world » That such methods work at all would, in Piaget's view, have much more 
to do with the inherent propensity of the child towards psychological activity, his 
tendency to create meaning or order out of chaoe, than with the specific methods 
employed. 



7« Not to be confused with the child-centered approach* 
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In speakiiig of the teacher *s role vis a vis the child's learning, lavatelli 
(1970) has drawn the following implications for preschool ed\ication from the 
Piagetiaa frafflevork: ^^The teacher *8 role is to sti/aulato and to guide, not to 
teach specific responses, not to tell the child the right answer, nor even to 
tell hi© when he is wrong* The teacher must have confidence in the child •s ability 
to learn on his own. When he is wrong, she may ask questions or call attention to 
cues that he has missed so that he has more data to assimilate, but giving him the 
right answer will not convince the childt Ife must be convinced by his own actions V 
(p. hS). 

Psrhaps the best known--or, shall we say, the most widely asslmlljated— aspect 
of Piaget's theory is that which has to do with the four laajor stages of cognitive 
develcrpment 5 the sensor i-motor, the intuitive or pre-<p&rational, the concrete oper- 
ational, and the formal operational* We caxmot undertake here to review or discuss 
the stages per ee ; this has heen done by Piaget (1950, 19^9) himself In many places 
and by numerous Interpreters of Fiaget, including those specifically concerned with 
the educational iinplications of FLagetian theory (cf. Overton, 1972). We shall 
confine ourselves to a few general comments, and subsequently discuss hc^r Piagetian 
stage theory has been tused in the Weikairb, Lavatelli, and Ksnii programs. 

SssentialXv, development is defined in this view as a series of sequential, 
ordered changes in the cognitive structures which constitute the human organism *s 
knowing apparatus. As we have already said, these changes occur as a result of 
organism^envlronment intez^aotion* A stage may be characterized as an internally 
organized or integrated groi^ of cognitive structures. £acb stage is built upon 
the previous one, and in this sense may be said to derive^ frcm it} thus, it is not 
possible to skip a stage In develpptdent* At the same time, each generic mode of 
thought or stage involves a fundamentally new organieati^ Into which previous 
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modes are helrarchioally Integrated , and therefore change is not merely qiiantita^ 
tlve (as in the behavior istic view) hut qualitative. New structures cannot be 
reduced to (or fully explained hy) earlier ones i they exhibit emergent properties* 

With regard to education, the broad and yet profound implication of this 
view <s that modes of thought are qualitatively different at various periods in 
the child^s life, that children at different stages of development will therefore 
interpret and respond to external situations in qualitatively distinct ways and 
that relative consolidation of earlier mode? of functioning provides the basis 
for develppmentally more advanced modes ♦ It foUovrs that curricula should be 
"stage appropriate," i«6*, that various coo^onents of the program should be de* 
signed with as full an awareness as is possible of the child ^s modes of function- 
ing* The fact that the generic forms of cognitive structures and the sequence 
of stages are rooted in biologically-based proclivities (although not explained 
by them, as we have said before) means that there is seme rough correspondence 
between age and stage. One can expect, for example, that preschool children are 
utilizing and developing cognitive stxnictures that are profoundly different from 
those used by seven* and eight-year-*olds* Since there is, however, no reason to 
expect a one*»to~one correspondence between age and stage, or indeed that any in- 
dividual child wiUL show uniform cognitive functioning, teachers must have ways 
of assessing, each child^s modes of functioning in order to provide him with an 
optimal learning environment # 

Th\2s far, we have indicated some of the general implications of Piagetian 
theory for education in the early years* Clearly, a theory of development is not 
in itself a theory of education: in the passage from theory to practice, differing 
interpreations and decisions are made* Now we briefly consider seme of the common* 
alities ani differences among three programs that have taken Piagetian theory as a 
basis for educational programming at the preschool level* 
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We have said that if one takes seriously the idea that the child is the agent 

of his learning (i.e., accepts the active-organism-constructivist premise), 

then one of the central objectives of preschool education is co help the child to 

become as active a learner as possible, to provide conditions in which his natural 

powers can be exercised to full advantage. The three programs referred to are all 

very much concerned with the broad objective* In this connection, they have given 

careful attention to the types of materials to be included in preschool classrooms, 

to the kinds of activities that are likely to prettote the child's taking an active 

stance vis a vis the environment, and to the role of the teacher as guide and 

8 

stimulator rather than as transmitter of Information. 

Accepting the 'active organism* tenet here involves rejection of traditional 
methods of teaching in vhich the child is treated as a passive recipient of '^knovfl- 
edge." But acceptance of this tenet does "ot provide specification of vhat con* 
stitxttes the optimal degree of structure and direct instniction in the learning 
environment, the appropriate balance between relying on the child's self -initiated 
action and directly stimulating or leading him to engage in given activities. In 
this regard, there are marked differences among Piaget-^based programs, with Lavatelli's 
program emphasizing strxictured training sessions on classification, seriation, and 
number concepts as a s\xpplement to L^ss stnictured classrooa activity, and Kar^ii 
(1973) arguing that genuine learning must occur in context and so should not be 
programmed as training sessions at the preschool level. The Weikairt program seems 
to take a middle line here, involving considerable use of relatively circumscribed. 



8. The objective at issue h^a^ is very close to that espoused by the so-called 
child^centered programis. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in pro- 
moting this objective^ Piagetian curriculum developers have drawn on designs for 
classrooms, aspects of curricula^ and methods of teaching developed earlier by 
those in the child-centered tradition. 
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structured, teacher-directed activities within the overall program (e^g/, the use 
of specific games to teach color, size and shape awareness, with the teacher giv- 
ing directions— '^Ut together the dominoes that are the same color "--and requir- 
ing specific kinds of activities and verbalizations from the child in response, 
e.%g,, arranging items by size, shape or color and verbalizing the basis for the 
grouping)* 

There are considerable differences among prograjns in the use of Plagetian 
stage theory. At the heart of the Weikart program lies a concept of stages in 
representational functioning as stages of development which draws on PLaget's 
work (1951) but nonetheless constitutes a radical departure from Pia^etian theory 
as we understand it. In line with Piagetian thinking, Weikart suggests that the 
yoi^ng child acts directly on and with objects and then progresses to "represen- 
tational thought." And within representational thought, Weikart then demarcates 
the following "stages": (a) the index level of representation where parts of ob- 
jects or aspects of situations are taken as indicative of other aspects of the 
whole (as when the duck's footprints are taken as "representative" of the presence 
of a duck); (b) the symbol level of representation where body gesture and other 
forms (objects, clay models, pictures, etc.) which resemble (or are iconic to) 
other entities are interpreted as referring to them; and (c) the sign level of 
representation where forms --primarily words- -which have no intrinsic relation of 
resemblance to their referents are understood as having a representational, refer- 
ring function. The distinctions between index, symbol, and sign are Maget's, but 
Piaget considers indexilcal functioning to be pre-representational, and—more Im- 
portant- -he does not draw an alignment between changes in representational function- 
ing and stage -characteristic cognitive structures as Weikart has done* This is not 
to deny that Piaget has stressed the significance of the advent of "representational 
O jought," occurring towards the close of the senaori-motor period, and the emergence 
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of a ejonbolic capacity which Is intimately related to the child's developing ability 
to represent non-present "reality'' to himself # For Piaget, hwever, stages of cog- 
nitive functioning are differentiated in terms of types of mental operations which 
are ways of organizing experience and not modes of representation* Weikart* a scheme 
would seem to owe more to Brxmer^s (19^) concepttialization of enactivoi iconic / and 
symbolic modes of representation than to Piaget, 

In any event, the theoretical emphasis on representational functioning in 
Weikart's program leads to close consideration^ on the implementation level, of the 
specific types of materials^ child-initiated activity (incluiing socio-dramatic 
play) and teacher gxiidance that are conducive to the consolidation and further 
growth of the chili's representational competence* The aim of the Weikart program 
would seem to be to facilitate the child's movement towards progressively "higher'' 
levels of representation in relation to the shift from predominantly taotoric to 
predominantly verbal modes of functioning, with attention devoted to the four 
content areas of classification, seriation, temporal relations and spatial reLations. 
As indicated, there is a cognitive^-stage^theory base here; the focus on representati<^l 
^^mctioning is consonant with the general cognitive -developmental perspective 
(Franklini 1973; Sigel, 1972b )« But the program does not attempt to follow Piaget 
in a rigorous fashion, particularly with regard to the concept of "higher" and 
"lower'' levels of cognitive functioning and the related emphasis on verbalization 
and language training at what are deemed appropriate Junctures* In fact, certain 
emphases within the program*«-for example, the emphasis on reinforcing concepts 
through repetition of their names, on "labeling," 'Verbal stimulation" and 'Verbal 
bombardment "-••belie a consistent adherence to the iDtpllcations of cognitive develop- 
mental theory* 

3y contract, LavatelXl and Ktoii not only adhere to the general implications 
O ' cognitive stage theory, but draw systematically on Piaget atuiy of thinking 
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dtjring the pre-operational period as a base for curricula planning • Both programs 
emphasize the laporfcance of play as an area of activity vhere the pre-operational 
child spontaneously utilizes and so further develops his myriad, stage-characteris- 
tic cognitive capacities. These programs also reflect careful attention to the 
sequential developments within the specific areas of classification, seriationi 
number axid space concepts --as Piaget has described them» Lavatelli's program in- 
, eludes as an important component structured training sessions (modeled on the tasks 
Piaget designed to investigate the development of logical thought), many of them 
apparently designed to teach concrete Operations to the presionably pre-operational 
child t According to Kamii (l973b), this represents a misapplication of Piaget ian 
theory: (a) pre-operational children should not be prematurely pushed, through 
training, towards the concrete operational stage; (b) logical thinking should not 
be artificially separated from the develop«flent of physical knowledge, as occurs 
when sxich focused training sessions are established; and (c) classification, seriation, 
etc., cannot be thought of, and should not be taught, as separate skills, or indeed 
as skills in any sense of the term. 

Kami! seems to have gone more deeply into Piagetian theory as a total system 
than has Weikart or Lavatelli, and in this process has come to a different group 
of specific objectives with regard to the education of the preschool child* The 
cognitive objectives of the program concern physical and social as well as logico- 
mathematical knowledge, at levels appropriate to the pre-*operational child, and 
are seen as linked to socio'^eiuotional objectives which encompass the encouragement 
of curiosity, confidence, and creativity. In the most recent formulations by 
Kamii (l973a&b) and Kamii and Devries (I973a)^ It is suggested that these objectives 
can best be realized in a program design which is very close to that of the so-called 
^M^radltional" or child-centered preschool* The difference, supposedly i rests on the 
more coherent, Piaget-derived, rationale which premises a more systex&atic approach 
ERXC^ understanding ax^ wocrklng with young children* 
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We see, then, that the programs which draw on Placet differ In the specific 
use of this theory as a rationale for preschool education but share adherence to 
general Implications of the c ognitive -development perspective and a focus on p^^^ 
moting cognitive growth in the preschool years* These programs reflect similar 
values in their explicit effort- -on the level of implementation— to foster the 
child's sense of himself as an autoncmous learner, a questioner, an explorer, a 
problem-solver J his sense of the teacher as a g\iide, helper and source of tiseful 
information rather than an authoritarian figure dispensing praise and blame for 
right and vrong ansers; his sense of school as a democratic social system where 
exchange with peers is as highly valued as any other endeavor. To our view, the 
dramatic contrast with the "hidden message'' of behaviorlstlcally-oriented programs 
is evident, and we see this as stemming from fundamentally different educational 
Ideologies which are, in turn, linked to the different views of human nature and 
functioning underlying the two psychological theories at issue. 

In significant ways, the value orientation and therefore the particular learn- 
ing environments established for children in these Piaget-based programs are similar 
to those of the "child-centered" programs which owe a great deal, in terms of their 
origins, to the work of John Dewey as well to the influence of psychodynamic theory 
(of. next section). Furthermore, among those who turn to PLagetian theory as a 
basis for preschool planning, there seems to be increased emphasis on considering 
the 'Vrhole child" rather than on focusing, in a narrower way, on cognitive develop- 
ment per se > Writing on Piaget*s theory in relation to education, Overton (1972) 
has said that "the development of thought is not viewed as a process isolated f^cm 
the total development of the child, but rather as a process integrated throughout 
with the child ^ a interests and values, moral feelings, interpersonal emotions, and 
most generally his personality" (p. 9?)» In successive formulations of long-range 
and short-term objectives, Kami! has increasingly stressed the importance of 



"soolo-emotional" functioiiing and develppanent in reXatloxiBhip to cognitive grovrth. 
However, the fact remains that Piaget'a theory deal5 to a very large exten 
the evolution of cognitive structures and provides relatively little of a substan- 
tive nature concerning other related aspects of development. One might say that 
in developing programs vhich are geared towards the child's total development, 
Hagetian program planners have gone outside or beyond Piagetian theory, formulat^^ 
ing objectives and related modes of imple^nentation which are consonant with the 
Flagetlan perspective but not based on PLagetian theory as such* Kohlberg and 
Mayer (1972), for example, remark that ''attainment of Piagetian cognitive stage 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for attainznent of the parallel ego 
stage '*(p« If 91) and suggest that a "general concept of ego development'* is impor- 
tant to delineating broad educational objectives* To what extent the Piaget-based 
progrdjss actxiaUy constitute cctnprehensive programs vhich have as their focus the 
'Vrhole child" and take into account the subtleties of socio-emotional development 
cannot be adequately judged from the literature* However, the program descrlp« 
tions reflect- -to varying degrees, to be sure- -a rather preponderant emphasis on 
cognitive functioning as such, and insufficient attention in our view to feelings 
and fantasy as they reflect and feed into the child *s aesthetic as well as his 
inter- and intra-personal development* 
The DoTOlopsiental- Interaction Approach 

There is a large measure of ccmmcn ground between the programs based on this 
approach and those that adhere more exclusively to cognitive theories of develop* 
ment. But the difference between them is crucial to the planning of learning ex« 
periences, the teaching strategies and the nature of the teacher-child relation- 
ships* Essentially, proponents of this approach take the position that, vhile 
cognitive-developmental theory is a valuable ccoponent f <^ the constn^tion of an 

educational design it is not, by itself, sufficiently coDprehensive to serve as 

o 

ERIC ) foundation for the totality of the educative process*^ 
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'UtiQ developmental- interact ion approach utilizes two major stage formulations. 
pf the devolopmental sequence: the cognitive-developmental, drawing on Werner 
(19^0, 1957) as much as Haget, and the framework developed within ego psychology, 
most specifically by ESfikson <1950, 1959). Prcn the perspective of cognitive 
development the maturation of the child is seen as a series of changing ways of 
gaining and organizing his knowledge of the universe of things, people and ideas. 
In general terms—the world he first knows through his senses and his physical- 
motor maneuvers is fundamentally altered when he. can deal symholically, through 
verbal and nonverbal modes, with his experience. During the next period, the pre- 
school years and first primary years, he becomes a primitive conceptualizer, order- 
ing the cooplexity of his experience by comparing, grouping, elassiiying numbering, 
and postulating causalily but the elements of these processes are still much in- 
fluenced by perceptual factors, coexistence in time and space and more importantly 
by a lingering egocentricism in which self -feelings and wishes influence the con- 
tours of the child's image of the world, Kot until the middle years of childhood 
does his conceptualizing become more objective, adhering to logical niles so that 
he can think in categorical terms independent of perceptual attributes, master ' 
concepts by delineating constancies in the object world, deal with multiple clas- 
sifications as he becomes aware of relativity of class membership of a given item. 

In the second formulation, successive stages of development are characterized 
as generalized affective-social patterns, ccoprising tti6 Sitible complex of self- 
feeling and self-image, of attitudes and images toward others and of the style 
of individual functioning in relation to the opportunities and expectations of 
a given society. In this perspective, these phases of psyqhosooieOL development 
are closely related to phases of psychosexual epigenesis and reflect the basic 
eonflictual nature of the maturing process— both the conflicting impulses within 
^-he self and the struggle between 8elf-generate4 impulses and the demands of reality 
outside the self. The stages are defined as polAritles— alternative resolutlcms 
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of the basic conflicts • The relative health of these resolutions is determined 
by the quality of interaction with the salient figures in the child's life and 
conipatibility vith cvtltural ideals* Thus, looking at functional outccnes rather 
than the particular organlcally-haeod conflicts or developmental tasKfl to he solved 
In successive stages ^ the stepping stones to healthy personality development span- 
ning the preschool years have been defined as : a sense o In others 
and trustvorthiness in one's self { a sense of autonomy through i&aklng choices and 
exercising control; a sense of initiative expressed in a variety of making^ doing 
and pleytng activities in coopex«tion^ w^^ others and in imagined projection of 
the adult sex role; 

Both of these developmental theories assume basic organlsmlc functions which 
are operative across the life-span, and an invariant sequence of stages in develop- 
ment; in this respect they are ^Vnaturatlonal^* theories i rooted in metaphors of 
biological growth c But at the covei they are both Interactlonlst theories, claim- 
ing that the development of stage-specific structures and functions, as well as 
movement from one stage to the next*-l«e«, development ltself»occurs as a function 
or organism-environment interaction, the reciprocal Interplay between the organism's 

propensities and activities and that which impinges on him frcn outside, the envlron- 
9 

ment« It is a premise of the developmental-^lnteraotlon view here under discussion 

% In general, cognitive-developmental theorists have focused on Interindlvldual 
and cross-cultural conmonalities In human functioning, emphasising universal forms 
of thought and the uxilversal stage sequence. While recognizing that progression 
through the stages can be hastened or slowed down by environmental factors, and 
that there are differences in the extent and use of the cognitive repertoire (and 
thus in the total adaptational status of the Individual), these theorists have not 
been primarily concerned with variations in cognition functlonliig as a function of 
variations In environment. By contrast, in the sequence of generalized affective- 
social patterns (Erlkson^s developmental stages), environmental forces --family, 
school, subculture- -are seen as moving in qualitatively different directions toward 
contrasting kinds of personality formation. 
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tlAt the soparation of these major developmental eequencefl—the cognitive^intel- 
lectual and the affective-social- -has important heuristic value but that, in irtil- 
izlng these formulations in connection with educational planning, it is essential 
to he continuou;5ly cognizant of their interdependence in the way children and 
people actually function. Cognltive-intoliectual and affective-social processes 
are sometimes seen as constituting parallel and partly overlapping systems. This 
general position— moving towards an integrative formulation— is exeiapllf led in 
Kohlberg^s (1971) recent discussions of moral development. Thinking in terms of 
parallel systems can, hcwever, lead to a dichotomous formulation, where changes in 
one system are seen as prlinary or causative, even to the extent of constittxtlng the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for changes in the other (e.g., if cognitive 
development is proceeding well, the child will naturally have positive feelings 
of self -worth in other domains). Actually, the loading of curriculum designs la 
influenced directly or indirectly by the position taken with respect to these 
theoretical alternatives? the primacy of one syfttem rather than the other— or, the 
third alternative, a genuinely integrative Interactionist view (c.f. Mayer, 1971). 

Integrative formulations appear in other psychological domains. Creativity 
has been conceived a^ a synthesis of various modes of intellectual l\uicti(Malng in- 
cluding divergent thinking, transformation processes, sensing ambiguity, perceiv- 
ing patterns and '"playing" with ideas as well as logical thinking. By this view, 
creativity depends also on closeness to experiences of the Inner life that underly 
motivation and th^ affective-social patterns of the personality (McKlnnon, 1972; 
Barron, 19^9; Murphy, 19^). In a more clinically oriented schema, the course of 
ego development is formulated in terms of the interdependency of impulse control 
and character development. Interpersonal style and conscious preoccitpatlon includ- 
ing self -concept (Loevinger, 1966). 

ERIC 
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In the roalxu of educational thinking the thesis of cognitive-affective inter* 

actipn has taken various, oompleznentary forms. In one formulation, emphasis is on 

the concept that knowledge is bound as cognitive-affective interactions. Competence 

In creative and coccnunlcative use of syxnboLs is regarded as essential to support 

of the major ego processes; Idtimately an integrated orchestration of emotions, 

» 

skills, knowledge, thoughts, imagination hecaues available for interaction with the 
environment (Bovrer, 1967). In a sljnilar context, a theory of Instruction points 
to the loss to the Intrinsic learning process when emotional responses aroused by 
a learning experience are not dealt with openly, shared by the children as a groi5>, 
channeled tovfard symbolic, representational expression and understood as integral 
counterparts to the cognitive elements (Jones, 1968). The seme thesis is developed 
in a study of play fantasies in children Illustrating, for example, hew the quality 
of early representations of the self bespeaks both cognitive achievement in self- 
differentiation and the sense of a good or bad self established as outcome of 
earliest experiences with need, fulfillment and denial (GouU, 1972). 

The developmental-Interaction approach, as it has evolved at the Bank Street 
College of Education, over half a century, had its roots in the progressive education 
movement (Biber, in press). In that era, as in our own, it vaa expected that 
innovation in education could correct basic faults in our democratic society. What 
vas needed was a totally different life of learning for children, one that would 
correct for the conformism and authoritarianism that characterized the Zeitgeist 
and was reflected in the school* In contrast to "compensatory" programs (which 
also aim to correct for basic faults through educational Innovation) the goals of 
the earlier experiments embraced educational programs as total ideologies and the 
children as Vhole" individuals (Biber, 1972). 



10. Certain slixdlaritiea in goals and ijnplementatlon have been pointed out between 
the Bank Street approach and the advisory system of the Educatlcmal Development 
O Corporation based on the Brltiah Infant School movement (Gordon, 1972). 
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A radically alt er^ed learning environment, new instructional strategies and 
curricula were developed by educators in accord with Dewey's theories of experi- 
ential learning. They sought to Ijnplement his major tenets: the child lea/ns 
through his ovm active involvement and through interaction with the phenomena of 
things, people and ideas in his environment; there is continuously a process of 
"collateral" learning, the formation of attitudes that are both emotional and in- 
tellectual and govamthe development of basic systems of preference and aversion* 
In Dewey 'Ti words (J* Dewey and E. Dewey, 1915): "The greatest of all pedagogical 
fallacies is the notion that a perscti leams only the paartlcular thing he is study- 
ing at the time," 

This basic educational ideology was developed and refined over a period of 
six decades. Changes evolved through informal and formal modes of experimentation 
and revision, based on the observations and insights of the educators working di- 
rectly with the children. The outstanding thinkers in this gro\q? were Mitchell 
(193^1), Johnson (1928), and Rratt (19^8). Among their special curriculum contri- 
butions can be mentioned the development of an lntentlonally- comprehensive edu- 
cational design for the years following Infancy, the xitilizatlon of spont-aneous 
ploy as a tool for learning suited to the IdloDs of early childhood and a method 
for the study of environment in which a cognitive search for relationships Is the 
basis for formulating general principles* 

Historically, there is a complex relation between what was happening in those 
years on the educational front and the advances in the knowledge of human function- 
ing represented in the work of developmental psychologists, in psychodynaaic fomu^- 
latlons and the principles of preventive mental health. From one perspective, the 
contribution of these psychological schools of thought can be looked at as a vali- 
dation of principles derived frcoi an experiential base by educators who observed 
and theorized as part of their professional function* A more dynamic Interpretation 
ERXC probably closer to the truth* The educators, coomltted to building educational 
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practice on a rationale of child develoitfiient research and theory, sought and f o\md 
in the contributions of these psychologists not only a congruent view but also 
refreshment and st insulation for fvurther change In practice* The evolution of the 
developmental-interaction view represents the progressing integration of both these 
streamff of thought and experience. 

In the developmental- interaction approach the inseparability of cognitive- 
affective processes governs the suitability of teaching methods (Biber, 1967). 
The possible .merit of a technique is weighed in tenss of multiple possible effects* 
Thus, learning experiences designed to further cognitive facility are weighed in 
tema of the simultaneous learnlxig that is going on with respect to self -feeling, 
attitudes toward others, work patterns or general behavioral modes (Devey, 1938). 
IVactlcally, this calls for paying close attention to side effects as well as 
target success in ai^ intentional teaching strategy and, finally, screening both 
orders of outcome on the basis of pre^-establlshed values* 

Side effects sanetimes supp]iy a positive increment* Thus, In a given story, 
the teacher may find material for a target In the cognitive domain—mastery of 
concepts of multiple roles, for example* If she takes time and makes rocta for one 
of the children to enlighten the others fron her own experience (her father is a 
fireman) y she Is simultaneous jly serving a goal in the non-cognitive sphere, namely, 
to help children establish mutually supporting roles and see each other, as well as 
the teacher, as sources of Information (Biber, Shapiro, and Wickens', 1971). Alter- 
natively, restricted attention to a target goal jaiay have negative outcomes. The 
teacher who responds to a child's drawing by pointing out a disparity in sise re-> 
lations and suggests that the child adhere more closely to external reality is 
vloXating one of the essential processes by which children achieve a strong sense 
of seK— namely, to have their creative products accepted and recognlssed as the end 
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of an integvativo process in which they, as Individuals, find symbolic ways of 
dealing with both the logical and alogical aspects of their experience. 

The curriculijm design for this approach incorporates the educationally relevant 
preempts of coguitive-develpixnental and ego psychology theory. It takes the view 
that children are basicaUy curious and Impelled to make an Ijnpact on their en- 
vironment; that they are equipped with autonomous ego functioning independent of 
instinctual drives. Learning takes place through action--'Concrete and conceptual— 
and interaction with the objects, people and ideas of the environment (White, 1963). 
Knowledge is gained and adaptive patterns established through exploration, mani- 
pulation and investigation. Productive, creative use of knowledge is maximized 
when there is opportunity f or representational re^interpretation of experience 
(Eranklln, 1973). The definition and quality of the interpersonal relations— 
teacher-to-child and child-to-child affect and are affected by affective-social 
patterns. Matching cxirriculum designs and the learning atmosphere to successive 
developmental stages takes into, account both level of cognitive functioning and 
stage-specific psycho-socjlal characteristics, drives and conflicts (Biber, 1967). 
Motivation to learn is regenerated by satisfied cwiosiby, the pleasures and in- 
trinsic rewards of mastery, identification with teacher figures and the internal-* 
izations of the trusted adults^ confidence in the child's competence* 

These general precepts about the cowse and the process of development in- 
fluence the teacher's perception of the child as an individ\aal. The child is not 
expected to function consistently at a given developmental level. Barlier forms 
of thinking, expression and adaptation continue to appear even when his predominant 
response patterns have beccne more advanced. From the viewpoint of creativity, 
having a varied repertoire, bei^ able to continue to use the more primitive forms 
is seen as an advantage (Werner, 1957} • It is expected that periods of instability 
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are likely to alternate with other periods in which skills, feelings, action 
pattern support each other and yield highly integrated behavioral outcome (Biher 
and Fre^iklin, 1967)# It is important, therefore, that the teacher can perceive 
periods of /Vegression" or "disturhaace" when they occur as being, possibly, part 
of the complex phenomenon of development and not necessarily an expression of 
emotional disorganiza1tlon« 

The pturview of a child's individuality includes, in addition to the behavioral 
picture, awareness of the inner processes thxough which self image evolves* This 
asks that the teacher differentiate the elements in the learning environment inf 
terms of hov they ir^ay influence the child's cfwn assessment of his skills, the 
clarity of his social«sex role, his sense of himself as a learner, anl his store 
of courage azvi knovf-hov for coping with difficxaty* The teacher knows and communi- 
cates with the child as a particular person* She is aware of his strengths, diffi- 
culties and desires and these are open between them. This is the more possible 
to the extent that the teckcher has absorbed the precepts of the interaction of 
cognitive -*intellect'\al and affectire-sooial processes* 

Ideally, in these classroans, as in cognitive-oriented programs, children 
are actively engaged in exploring their environment and sharing their experience 
in an atmosphere where questioning, searching and problem^solving are encoxaraged 
(and there is no embarrassment about not knowing, among children or between children 
and teachers). The aim is to provide an abundance of experience and encounter, a 
variety of situations to which the children need to adapt, plenty of alternatives 
from which to make choices and an appropriate set-xq) for self-initiated explor- 
atory play* Direct contact with phenomena and people takes priority over the 
vicarious; the salient situations for learning are outside the classroom as veil 
as inside« 
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Here, in contrast to the enqpha^ls on structured lessons which are prominent 
is most programs where cognition is the prijnary focus, the instructional method 
iv vcighted toward making maximal use of the children's variedi ongoing experience/ 
as it transpires, as the prime material for stimulating cognitive processes. When 
it is successful, this method produces a pervasive climate of why, wherefore aai 
vherefrora kind of thinking. The teacher uses every appropriate opportunity to 
stimu3-ate differentiated observation and comparison, to encourage the search for 
causes and origins, to biding the orderly passing of time, the contour of spatial 
reality and the transformations of growth to awareness (Biber, Shapiro, and Wickens, 
1971} # This occurs in Innumerable contexts ; in recognizing the separate series of 
landmarks that distinguish different routes to the play roof; in recording the 
successive weights of the growing gerbil; in using the known sequence of the sched- 
ule of activities to predict what is ccmingj in exploring the building to find 
where the heat in the radiators cones from. 

The teacher uses various ways of stimulating thinking at appropriate moments. 
She helps elaborate a child's experience through.verbal expression, she rephrases 
a child's expressed thought or action in a ;f«y that lifts the level from particular- 
ized performance to a more generalized concept; she offers material for eoialogous 
thinking; she puts questions that stlimalate perceptual and conceptual search manoeuvers. 
In the course of story-reading, she opens up questions for later pursuit that are a 
little ahead of the childrens* thinking level. In instances of social dilemma, she 
unravels the elements of difficulty and helps the child ccmpose a possible solution 
to the problem* She stimulates anticipatory thinking by posing if-then formulations. 

As part of the program design the teacher takes initiative from time to time 
in Introducing certain pre-planned learning episodes focused on clarifying specific 
concepts— similarity, difference, size, part-irhal6> etc.— using objects and events 
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that are experientially faaillar to the children* Also, the classroom is so organ* 
Ized-spatiaUy and functionaUy-that cognitive functions such as sorting, classi- 
fication, recognition of written symbols are practiced incidental to daily classroom 
functioning. Structured learning episodes In the realm of cognition d 
early years of childhood are only supplementary to the context--emhedded methods 
for stimulating conceptual organization • 

In line with the importance attached to cognitive-affective interaction, the 
program is designed to nurture the intuitive processes, the capacity for feeling 
and emotion, for reflective as well as goal-diaieoted thinking in order to bring 
the totality of imaginative ^ productive functioning to its highest power. One of 
the eitabllshed %o increase the range and depth of ohildrens' sensitivity 

to thj vorld around them" (Biber, 19^7), has aesthetic components as veil » 

This view dictates the Importance of giving expressive activities an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum* The children are provided with ample opportunity, 
equipment and encouragement for maqy forms of symbolic expression, verbal and non« « 
verbal, for reliving experience by reprei||pting it in personally-meaningful terms, 
for fantasying as well as reasoning, for synthesizing the subjective and objective 
aspects of experience* Their activities in this domain are f^ee fk^cm any restraints 
of imposed standards for duplicating x^ality or adherixig consistently to the relations 
implicit in logical organization* 

The method used for stimulating and enriching spontaneous dramatic play of 
young children las been highly developed in this program* The teacher observes, 
provides, materials or a few extensions of ideas, perhaps takes a passing role in 
tbe play tenrporarily but she does not teach how to play* This kind of spontaneous 
play, originating in the self-determined conceptualization and enactment of the 
children, individually w in small groups, serves dual functions. It is recognized 
as an important learning mode for this stage of development <»*a medixn for external** 




thought in which the child gains new cognitive mastery over nascent conceptual 
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content* It is equal3-y Important as experience in which the wondering, problera- 
solving arid conceptualising of the groping child mind fuses with the wishes, fears, 
longings for strength, pleas\ires, pains of the foming inner self-- in other words, 
a self -Initiated creative process in which the child integrates his understanding 
of objective reality with his personal meanings and feelings < 

Still other techniques are involved In svq?porting the children's interactions 
With each other and helping them to function as a group. In the way the children's 
Joint play and activities are organized, in the issues considered crucial in settl- 
ing disputes, in the guidance for hw and when to listen and be heard in a group 
discussion, t^e teacher establishes mores of social interchange**** ones that maxi-- 
mizes the children's learning from each other and offers guidelines for the social- 
izing experience of cooperating, helping, cooling or coping with disagreement 
and conflict of interest* In this setting, the child finds himself in a learning 
environment in which he is a major actor-*so organized that he can gain a sense 
of his ovm cco^tence through the experience of autonccoy— selecting, planning! 
initiating, decision-maJclQj^ His ways of transforming and reconstructing experi** 
ences are valued for aesthetic qualities and expnession of feeling as well as for 
evidence of cognitive mastery « ^ere is a wide latitude for varied personal inter- 
action on many levels since the social climate is not rigidly stratified between 
stronger and weaker, knowing and not knowing, adult and child* (Che teacher is 
looked to not only as a guide for penetrating the how and why of the external 
surround but aLso as a willing, dependable resource for dealing with fear, loss 
of direction, anger or loneliness when there is hurt and with a sense of Justice 
when there is controversy* When it is successful, the child fixkls stren^h and 
pleasure in creating order through his expanding thought processes , from sharing 
depth of feeling with teachers and children and frcoi recreating symbolically the 
ni«MBi^^ aivl fantas led— that are of the greatest mciftent to him* 

As has been indicated earlier > the teacher carries a coaplex role in the imple 
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montation of this ideology* Her interactions with the children cannot be stand- 
ardized;* she has to be sensitive and adaptive the sijnultaneity of thinking and 
feeling processes • As in the cognitive -oriented programs, she needs to be able 
to assess the level and the pattern of the child's cognitive functioning; here, 
she needs, equally > to be aware of hovf stage-^specific social-emotional drives and 
conflicts are being worked through by the individual child. The teacher seeks to 
xiwierstand and respond to the child's meanings and feelings in whatever way they 
are comunicated. The lack of standardization like the requirements for aware- 
ness and responsivity makes the teacher ^s role challenging but often very diffioilt. 
Perhaps more than in other programs, successful realization of educational goals 
depends upon the teacher's ability to take genuine initiative in translating basic 
precepts into a productive learning environment. The unusually complex require- 
ments of the teacher's role constitutes a challenge to teacher education not ^ 
readily met within the framework of most teacher education programs. 
Final considerations 

Certain primary questions --they can be called issues since they arouse con- 
siderable controversy among proponents of different vlews-^have surfaced in the 
cowse of this brief account of three approaches to programming in early child- 
hood, education (ite., the behavioristic-leaming-theory- approach; the Piagetian- 
cognitive-developmehtal approach; and the developmental-interaction approach). 
A central question is: What place does psychological' theory have in relation to 
educational planning? Since education revolves around modes of guiding and channel- 
Ijrtg the processes of learning*-and, more broadly, development— sound procedure re- 
quires that it turn to psychological theory for conceptualization of these processes 
But more than translation" is invol\^ in the application of psychological theory 
to the educational donaln. It is clear that educational practice— at whatever level 
involves an ideology* concerning a system of values for human functioningy and a 
strategy of implementation geared tovrard the achievement of selected goals. 
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Here we may focus on the question: To what extent does adherence to a given 
psychological theory as the basis of an educational design restrict the corapre- 
hensiveness of the prograaj— the extent to which it provides for the multiple 
aspects of learning, ego development and socialization? 

Of the three approaches, behavipristic learning theory appears to be the most 
limiting when applied to education, generating a technology geared to behavioral 
change in circumscribed areas . !rhe mechanisms involved turn out to be— though 
presumably without intention—matched to the philosophy and limited goals of tra- 
ditional education. Specifically, the role of the child to ad^dt, of learner to 
teacher, inherent in the teaching techniques derived from behavioristic learning 
theory match the quality of these relationships inherent in traditional educational 
philosophy. 

By contrast, the psychological territory of cognitive-developmental theory 
is far more extensive. The explanatory concepts in this theory contribute to a 
complex, internally consistent Image of learning and grovrth, not In terms of be- 
havioral change per se , but with reference to an active organism, constructing 
knowledge of the world around him through interaction. In application to education, 
this theory dictates responsibility for a conprehensive program with specific cri- 
teria for suitable environmental input, and for the nature of interaction between 
child and adult. Nevertheless, as we have argued, the focus on cognitive pro- 
cesses is a limiting perspectives the sphere of affective-soolal patterns is not 
a fully developed aspect of this theory. Even though there is, recently, recognition 
by seme curriculum-planners of this school that cognitiv* processes cannot be supported 
and stimulated without consideratloo of eoncomltant social emotional processes, the 

theoay does not itself provide guidelines for the design 
<>| l&U aspect of the learning envlronnent. 
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In passing we nay note that application of another perapectlve— olaasical 
Freudian theory— can have and has had a similar restricting effect on the construc- 
tion of a comprehensive learning environment. In this instance it is the cognitive 
processes that take a peripheral position in relation to the psychodynaaic forces 
at the center. 

The develoimental-interaction approach is a "whole" child approach. Biuca- 
ti<»ially, its goals conprlse affective-social as well as cognitive aspects of 
development. The question of priority on (or, whether) which stands at center and 
which at periphery is inelevant since the primary thesis is that both these domains 
of psychological functioning are continuously interactive. This view dictates the 
most comprehensive program planning of a learning environment with specific guide- 
lines as to the varieties of learning experience and the consideration of teacher- 
child interactions both In general overaU terms and In the choice of focus in the 
particular mcment-by-moment exchanges between teacher and child. 

As has already been indicated, no one developmental theory stands ad adequate 
rationale for this approach. Both cognitive and affective-social theories are 
requisite as foundation for the enactment of the educational philosophy which shares 
certain basic values with the cognitive-developmental approach but includes concepts 
of healthy personality derived from psychodynamlc thefil'iee . 

The reference to two lines of theorizing as foundation for an educational 
program, brings a question— an lssue--to the fore that is especially pertinent to 
the general implementatiott of theory In prograinning. The attempt to draw on multiple 
theoretical sources sometimes leads to a paichHorlt"ttatchlng parts of educational 
practice to this or that theory-and thia^ in fact, characteriees many programs which 
have not been dealt vlth in this presentation. By contrast, in the developmental- 
-Interaction approach* an integrative theoretical view has been developed which 
'governs overaU decision making aa well as the continuous Interactional modes. 
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It is in this connection that the important issue of target and side effects has 
been raised in the previous discussion* The position has been taken that target- 
focused techniques inevitably have side effects and that limited theoretical foun- 
dations, most e:ctrerae in the behaviorist view, leads to neglect of the totality 
of input, and, consequently, lack of awareness of the cccjplexity of what is inter- 
nalized by the child. With all too brief illustrations we have attempted to in- 
dicate the izoplicit decision-i&aking going on in a teacher's mind as she shapes 
her interactions with the children. At this point, perhaps it should be reiterated 
that excellence in enacting this educational role is not readily cotte by- -and iji« 
volves a special kind of teacher preparation. r 

Vfhat do we see as feedback fran the psychologists • involvement in education 
especially as concerns the problem of evaluation? For many this is a period of 
"second thoughts" fed from several' sources. In recent critiques of what has been 
lacking in past studies , we see increased awareness of the complexity of dealing ^ 
with the varied, interdependent processes of classroom life (Sige3i 1972a} Soar 
and Soar, 1972; Messick 'and Barrows, 1972). Shapiro (1973) says, "The parameters 
of variation cannot be simply boxed in with notations of geography and ethnicity/ 
Nevertheless, one finds few, if any, descriptive or analytic accounts of the edu« 
cational transactions that take place in the schools or centers under stuiy." 
Reviews of the literature point to a dearth of studies dealing with the compo^ 
nents of classrocm sitviaticms. The plea, in Shuli&an's words, is that the language 
of education and the behavioral sciences develop **a set of terms for describing 
environments that is as articulated, specific and functional as those already 
possessed for characterizing individuals" (Shuljaan, 1970). 

One effort to do this appears in the study the ^lopact oj^ school experience 
il^ ot al. (1969) > vhich provided full descriptions for four qualitatively 
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different school environments. What we see now is increased attention to the need 
for developing methods of analysing learning environments, taking the total com* 
plexity into aocoxint before initiating specific innovative practices • 

The outcomes of innovative program developed by psychologists have been 
measured systematically. When outccmes are not in accord with expectations^^as 
has been the case for many preschool and elementcury school projects— * various post 
hoc interpretations are offered. It haa been said that program differences do not 
come through because teachers did not knovr how to implement the method i or did not 
uiftderstand the rationale behind it, or—even more seriously"effective use of the. 
method required basic changes in the teacher *d attitudes and perception of chil- 
dren and the learning process. In sane comparative studies, the quality of teacher 
functioning and ccomltment loom large, emerging as more salient than differences in 

instructional method per se (Welkart, 1969). Sometimes the underlying theoretical 
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rationale is questioned or even Inlloted In the process of Interpreting findings-* 
for example , where one developnental process vas considered in isolation with 
Sufficient attention given to questions of interaction. Still another kind of 
post hoc inference points to the laportance of long periods of ccotinuoxm inrple- 
menfcation prior to final assessment of outcomes. This last was one of the prljne 
factors in the establishment of Follow Through as a sequel to Head Start. 

When one embarks on reconsideration of causal variables , one also becomes 
involved in evaluating the evaluation or outcome-measurement process r Recently, 
there has been considerable criticism of the more standard evaluation techniques 
(Shapiro, 1973; Fein ar^d Clarke-Stewart, 1973? Eisner, 1972). This cannot be 
attributed entirely to feedback from psychologists plunging into the applied field 
of education, but it has had great impetus fron the need to face the reality of 
what looks like failure in mryny applied programs. Conceivably, the concept and 
noihbd of evaluation may be obscuring uuch of what is really happening and, if it 



iSj we have reason to be uncer1|ain where the failure is--how much In the program 
and how much in the way of evaliiating it. Zlmiles (1970) points to the negative 
Influence of inadequate assessment: "When the shortcowlngs of the evaluations 
themselves are glossed over and they are mistakenly presented as offering defin- 
itive statements regarding the nature of school influence, and the ijuperfect in- 
dices they use to achieve crude assessment themselves become the basis for school 
planning, then it is time to recognize that they have overstepped their bounds 
and begun to interfere with the very processes they were Intended to support." 

Several of the psychologists who have been close to the task of evaluating 
compensatory programs in early childhood share a ocrnmon concern. In their viefw^ 
the test procedures used to evaluate outcomes of programs ax^ inadequate and often 
misleading* Such methods sample a very nazrow range of a programme effects and 
are therefore best suited to the programs with the most limited goals* The nature 
of the test situation itself restricts and distorts the extent to which the child* a 

responses are representative of his capabilities in other situations » particularly 
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for the "disadvantaged" child. 

Especially with regard to cognition, assessment strategies have been geared 
toward evaluating knovrledge or capacities in a llaited sense and have rarely proi=^ 
vided sensitive Indices of cognitive functioning* While the distinction between 
capacity per se and its functional significance has been noted for some time > this 
has not been given prime emphasis in the design of research^ Recently, social 
concerns, developments in cognitive psychology and a new perspective in cross^ 
cultural study have coalesced in the analysis of the relations between extent of 
cog2iitive repertoire and variations in modes of utilisation (of • Cole, Gay, Olick/ 
Sharp, l97l)» 

Evaluation would take a quite different perspective if the criterion of opt 1^ 
cognitive functioning were not so restrictedly defined as the attainment of 
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the highest levels of logical thinking. Alternatively, \>ne tuivs to Werner's 
conceptualization of optimal ^^mctioning vhich does not posit displacement of 
earlier by later, or of primitive hy more advaivaed modes of thinking (Werner, 
1957). Instead the movement from lesser to greater maturity is characterized by 

.... • « 

Widening the range of develppmentaUy dilYerent operationa and thus making avail- 
able different modes of structuring to be brought into play in any given situation* 

(These trends support process-^oriented evaluation that does not assess out* 
come at some arbitrary endpoint but engages in intimate stwly of programs/ docu*- 
menting what is happening to children in the learning environment where there 
can be a full sampling of how the child is using his capacities in interaction 
with what a {yarticular environment offers him. It has been called formative in 
distinction to sijsnmative evaluation (Scrive^ 

Perhaps we have come to the point where it is tiJM to reject the all too 
persistent emphasis on acceleration and replace it with attention to extent of 
repertoire in both a fuxictional and developmental context. There are clear im- 
plications for education as well as evaluation. Cole and Bruner (1972) suggest 
"The teacher should stop laboring under the impression that he must create new 
intellectual structures. He should start concentrating on hew to get the child 
to transfer ski 11 a he already possesses to the task at hand.../- To us» it would 
be preferable to say that the emphasis on abilities per se should give way to 
helping the child utilize all the modes of struoturlng his e3Q>erience that he has 
achieved devel<:ypmentally to serve a more varied range of pragmatic and creative ends. 

' ■ llliiiliiliilii w 
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